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Has Your Company a ‘Lost Generation’? 


T is unfortunate that in this modern 

age many wholesome ideals are ob- 
scured by the frequent and often false 
homage that is paid to them. One of 
the valuable ideals that has been thus 
abused is the development of character 
in young men; and many other concepts 
related to this central one have suffered 
similarly—for example, the importance 
of discovering the latent talents of 
young men; the importance of sympa- 
thetic appreciation of young aspira- 
tions; the importance of tolerating er- 
rant but transitory proclivities; the 
importance of using sympathetic dis- 
cernment in helping young men through 
emotional crises, and so on. 

Therefore, it was heartening, and to 
this writer personally, especially grati- 
fying to hear top management leaders 
at AMA’s recent General Management 
Conference talk about the future of 
their companies very largely in terms of 
the development of the executives who 
will eventually be in charge of the 
major operations. The remarks of 
leaders of such companies as General 
Electric, Sperry Gyroscope, and Con- 
solidated Edison were heartening, be- 
cause these men did more than merely 
acknowledge that executive training is 
one of the first responsibilities of top 
management—they also told what they 
were doing about it in their own or- 
Qeraions. 

In these far-sighted organizations— 
and there are many others—top manage- 
ment has the imagination to visualize 
the heavy responsibilities that the mana- 
gers who succeed them will have thrust 
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on their shoulders. It is implicit in the 
company philosophy of these industries 
that the training of young men is every 
bit as important to the future of the 
company as the planning of future pro- 
duction and future sales operations. 
They are not trying to mold their young 
executives to a standard _pattern;. they 
are seeking to recognize individual -dif- 
ferences in men—in their abilities and 
philosophies and habits of thought: 
They know it will be important that the 
future leadership of their companies be 
a composite of the best types of char- 
acter that American training can pro- 
duce. They want to inculcate the par- 
ticular principles of leadership that are 
peculiarly important to the success of 
their organization. They want to insure 
that the mental growth of young execu- 
tives is accompanied by a constantly 
broadening view of the company’s op- 
erations and problems. They are re- 
solved that young executives will be 
given opportunities to see what happens 
beyond their own desks, and further, to 
learn for themselves what they can do 
in jobs other than their own. 

The Consolidated Edison Company ac- 
complishes that by a systematic program 
of moving and interchanging executives 
or high-ranking supervisory employees 
from one job to another. I daresay, 
that these words of D. S. Stewart, Senior 
Assistant Personnel Director of Con- 
solidated Edison of New York, could 
have been said by the executives of many 
other organizations: 

“In looking at this problem (execu- 
tive training) management discovered 

(Continued on page 3) 
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The drift downward from high war- 


~ time Tevels continued during September 


and October, but there are indications 
that a leveling off process may be ex- 
pected soon. 


While unemployment more than 
doubled between the first part of Au- 
gust. and the first part of September 
and the decline is still continuing, the 
rate at which joblessness is increasing 
is diminishing. The decrease in muni- 
tions employment in September was less 
than half as great as in August, and 
non-munitions industries reported slight 
increases. 


Of the twin dangers, inflation and 
deflation, the former seems most threat- 
ening at the moment, Department store 
sales are well above the high levels 
of last year, and there is some fear in 
OPA that a spending spree may develop 
before reconversion goods come to mar- 
ket in any large quantity. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Consumer spending remains well 
above the level of a year ago despite 
declining income. Department store 
volume was 7 per cent above 1944 in 
September, and the high level was main- 
tained in early October, in practically 
all sections of the country. 


In New York, the gain during the 
first part of October was 15 per cent; 
in Atlanta, 28 per cent; in Dallas, Fort 
Worth, San Antonio, and Oklahoma 
City, about 18 per cent; in Chicago, 8 
per cent; and in Detroit, 2 per cent. 

Only on the West Coast was the situ- 
ation less favorable than in 1944. 
While San Francisco stores showed a 
gain of 4 per cent, a 2 per cent drop 
was registered in Portland and a 6 per 
cent drop in Los Angeles. 

(Continued on page 2) 








Trends in Business 
(Continued) 


PRODUCTION 


Industrial production moved down- 
ward in September, but the drop was 
not so sharp as that from July to Au- 
gust, when the Federal Reserve Board’s 
seasonally adjusted index declined from 
211 (1935-39 = 100) to 188. 

Steel output increased somewhat in 
September with the receipt of orders 
from the automobile industry, and 
others in process of reconversion. 


NATIONAL INCOME 


National income for 1945 will be 
somewhat under income for 1944, 
which was the highest on record, pres- 
ent signs indicate. 

For the first eight months of the year, 
the figure was $100,821,000,000, as 
compared with $104,795,000,000 in the 
same period last year, a drop of 3.8 
per cent. In September, it is estimated, 
it is unlikely that any advance oc- 
curred; and while a small rise may 
have occurred in October, the totals for 
November and December will probably 
fall below the 1944 figures. 


AGRICULTURE 


According to present prospects, 1945 
crops should equal the record harvests 
of 1942 and 1944. The corn crop, 
which earlier in the season was esti- 
mated at a figure far below last year’s, 
is now placed at 3,078,000,000 bushels, 
as compared with 3,228,000,000 bushels 
in 1944. Wheat is expected to total 
1,250,000,000 bushels, as against a “44 
figure of 1,079,000,000 bushels. 


CONSTRUCTION 


While the actual “building boom” is 
not expected to materialize until next 
year, the construction industry is show- 
ing steady advances. 

Building permit values for 215 cities 
(Dun & Bradstreet figures) rose 6.8 per 
cent from August to September, to 
$121,266,520, the highest figure since 
the swollen level of August, 1944, and 
72.3 per cent over last September. 
Omitting New York City, where the 
total represents plans filed and not ac- 
tual permits, the advance over last year 
was 182.1 per cent. 





SOURCES: 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
BUSINESS WEEK 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 
DUNS REVIEW 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
NEW YORK 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 




















WHAT MANAGERS ARE SAYING 








EXECUTIVE MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Informally known as the “merry-go- 
round,” the Consolidated Edison Sys- 
tem’s plan of executive, training is, in 
effect, a job-swapping program designed 
to give the trainees over-all knowledge 
of the company’s activities. A depart- 
ment head or a supervisor is trans- 
ferred to a similar position in another 
department, while his opposite number 
there also moves on, and so forth. In 
the course of the training, one executive 
holds several jobs over a period amount- 
ing, in the case of the $10,000 to 
$15,000 group, to about two years. For 
the less highly paid younger men, the 
ride on the merry-go-round may last as 
long as five years. 

No attempt is made, of course, to 
transfer a man without technical train- 
ing to a technical department; and the 
trainee gets help from both the men over 
him and the men under him in handling 
his new responsibilities. The company 
has found the subordinates exceedingly 
cooperative, and in no way resentful 
of the inexperienced supervision. 

This plan was adopted because of 
the realization that—unlike the present 
top management, who for the most part 
grew up with the company—the general 
run of executives had been hired for 
highly specialized functions and had 
little or no opportunity to learn about 
other branches of the work. The merry- 
go-round, it is felt, will provide a 
reservoir of executives with over-all 
knowledge of the operations, from 
which candidates for top-flight jobs can 
be drawn. 

Operation of the program was de- 
scribed by D. S. Sargent, Senior As- 
sistant Personnel Director at the Con- 
solidated Edison Company of New 
York, at the General Management Con- 
ference, held October 10-11, at the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York City. 


METHOD II PACKAGING 


Transparent packages which will keep 
silverware free from tarnish are a possi- 
ble application of the wartime “Method 
II” pack, according to Dr. Charles E. 
Waring, of the Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration. 

Tarnishing, Dr. Waring pointed out 
at the Packaging Conference (Septem- 
ber 18-19 in New York City), will 
not take place in a dry atmosphere, 
since the sulphur fumes in the air will 
not react to silver in the absence of 
moisture. Hence, the Method II pack, 





which consists of a moisture-vapor bar- 
rier, plus a desiccant, offers protection 
against tarnish as well as against cor- 
rosion. 

While the technique was known be- 
fore the war, it is expected to have 
wider application as a result of the at- 
tention it has received in military pack- 
ing. “It enables a manufacturer to 
take a complex item of equipment,” 
Dr. Waring said, “make the adjustments 
at the factory, package it by dehydrated 
packaging so that no heavy slushing 
compounds, no cleaning, no de-preserv- 
ing are necessary. All the customer 
will have to do is to open the moisture- 
vaporproof envelope and plug in the 
electrical controls.” 


CONTROL DIVISION 

The control division plan developed 
by the Army Service Forces will be 
widely adopted by business, John B. 
Thurston, Treasurer and Director of 
the Industrial Engineering Department, 
Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
predicted at the General Management 
Conference. 

TWA evolved the plan itself, inde- 
pendently, and has been able to insti- 
tute very considerable savings as a 
result. Recommendations adopted as a 
result of a survey in the engine build-up 
shop, for example, made it possible for 
that shop to turn out the same volume 
of work with two-thirds of the person- 
nel. Further, the shop is now in a 
position to increase its capacity by 20 
per cent without increasing facilities to 
any great extent. 

Essentially the control division is a 
group reporting directly to top manage- 
ment and exercising the management 
consultant function on a continuing 
basis, although not necessarily to the 
exclusion of the outside consultant. Its 
role is to evaluate the progress of activi- 
ties, to examine policies, organization, 
procedures, and results critically, and to 
recommend improvements to those in 
authority. Methods engineering is, of 
course, one of its main functions. 

The control division is regarded as 
part of the solution to the problems 
mere bigness introduces into a com- 
pany. It is, as Mr. Thurston pointed 


out, “an extension of the personalities @ 


of the executives who comprise the com- 
pany’s top management . . . doing the 
work that these men would do them- 
selves if demands on their time were 
less pressing.” 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 








New AMA Research Report’ 


One of America’s most important 
post-war problems will be the provision 
of a high level of employment, and 
the part which the individual company 
can play cannot be overestimated. For 
on the success of the efforts of indi- 
vidual enterprise may depend the exist- 
ence of a free and progressive economic 
system. 

To assist companies in making their 
own employment more stable AMA has 
conducted a detailed survey among 
firms with outstanding experience in the 
field. This has been supplemented by 
many interviews, study of the literature 
in the field, and a good deal of analyti- 
cal work, so as to make possible really 
practical results. 


CONTENTS OF REPORT 


Out of this work, AMA’s “stable em- 
ployment report” emerges in three main 
parts: (1) a consideration of guaran- 
teed wages; (2) a discussion of methods 
of reducing employment fluctuations; 
(3) a detailed checklist designed to 
summarize the report and to help evalu- 
ate the benefits and costs of the various 
employment stabilization measures.” 


GUARANTEED WAGE PLANS 


The report analyzes three major 
plans. The unconditional guarantee 
assures employment and regular wages 
40 hours a week for 52 weeks—with 
no strings attached. Nearest to this 
type of guarantee is the Hormel plan. 
The conditional guarantee ranges from 
a rather extensive assurance of 52 weeks’ 
employment or income to promises that 
may not cover more than a week or 
short wage advances which must be re- 
paid, and even then there may be fur- 
ther limitations. Finally, there is the 
flexible wage plan (Nunn-Bush) under 
which wages fluctuate with the whole- 
sale value of goods sold so that the 
extent of the guarantee varies with the 
economic fortunes of the firm. 


FACTORS TO CONSIDER 


Since the increasing discussion of 
guaranteed wages by labor and govern- 
ment may induce individual companies 


‘@Mo consider the possibility of introduc- 


ing some form of a guarantee, the re- 
port discusses in some detail the prac- 


1 Initial distribution restricted to company members 
of the American Management Association. 

2 The checklist will be available separately and should 
be particularly useful as a way of interesting line 
and staff officials in employment stabilization. 





tical aspects which should be taken into 
account. These include: 


1. The extent to which the com- 
pany’s future can be accurately 
forecast 

The cyclical pattern 

The secular pattern 

The seasonal pattern 

Employee relations 

Labor costs 

Union contract clauses 

Extent of the guarantee 
Financial considerations 
Timing the start of the plan. 
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STABLE EMPLOYMENT 


The second part of the report de- 
scribes in detail techniques which indi- 
vidual companies may consider using 
in order to make their employment 
more stable. They include: 

1. Measurement of the company’s 
economic fluctuations. The report de- 
scribes in detail the methods of a 
thorough investigation into the firm’s 
past employment record. 

2. Producing for stock and dove- 
tailing. These two important techniques 
for equalizing the flow of production 
are discussed in the light of past ex- 
perience, and the tests of their feasi- 
bility are analyzed. 

3. Making customers’ seasonal buy- 
ing habits more regular. The possibili- 
ties of price changes, stimulation of 
advance orders and salesmen’s efforts 
toward greater regularity of customer 
purchases are examined. 

4. Personnel and production tech- 
niques. The report describes various 
managerial techniques which may help 
to make employment more stable; for 
example, centralized employment prac- 
tices, transfers, training for versatility, 
labor reserves, flexible hours, deferred 
work, line and staff cooperation, simpli- 
fication and standardization, and the 
possibilities of cooperation with other 
companies. 

5. Governmental aids. The report 
examines the partial overtime exemp- 
tions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and shows why so little use has been 
made of them. It also points out the 
benefits to be derived from the “merit 
rating” provisions of the state unem- 
ployment insurance acts. 

6. More regular spacing of durable 
goods purchases. Perhaps the most im- 
portant single measure toward employ- 
ment stabilization is the more regular 
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purchase of equipment and machinery, 
because the effect of their fluctuations 
tends to be magnified and accelerated. 

The report points out that where the 
guarantee is most needed, it often can 
be least applied, and where it is least 
needed, it can be best applied. Thus a 
guarantee plan is not much needed dur- 
ing terms of great prosperity, in firms 
with stable demand, or for long-service 
employees. But it is most likely to 
succeed under such circumstances. 

Most companies could, however, it 
is stated, make a beginning toward more 
stable employment, and all should ex- 
amine the possibilities with a view to 
doing more than they have done in the 
past. 


The President’s Scratch-Pad 


(Continued from page 1) 
the existence of what might be termed a 
“lost generation” among the young 
executives. Most of the present and 
past top-flight executives who constitute 
management grew up with the System 
as it expanded and progressed, and have 
a very wide knowledge and experience 
in all phases of the business. However, 
many of the younger or perhaps shorter- 
service executives have come up through 
relatively narrow and highly specialized 
channels of the System’s organization.” 

While Consolidated Edison’s program 
may not be practical for all organiza- 
tions, it is obvious that a company that 
neglects to institute some kind of execu- 
tive development program is endanger- 
ing its future in serious fashion. And the 
smaller companies should not say “Oh, 
that stuff is all right for the big fellow.” 
It is within the ability of all companies 
to have some program of this sort, 
whether it is formalized or not. 

It has always been a matter of the 
deepest interest to this writer to observe 
how some top management leaders have 
a knack for developing young men. I 
have always been especially impressed 
with those men who not only have an 
ability “to pick winners,” but who also 
have consistently displayed a sympa- 
thetic and kindly interest in young men, 
whether they were winners or not. These 
men might be called “young man- 
minded.” They look for opportunities 
to give the younger men a “break.” 
They ponder each one as an individual]. 
Some of these executives have an ability 
to get close to young men and become 
repositories of confidence and counsel- 
ors on personal and career problems. 
This is leadership at its very best. 
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ACTIVITIES of the AMA 





Office Management Conference 
To Feature Panel Discussions 


Development of Supervisors, Unionization 
Among Topics to Be Discussed Nov. 13-14 


Two panel sessions, one dealing with the development of office supervisors, and the 
other with the unionized office will be among the features of AMA’s Office Manage- 


ment Conference, set for November 13- 
14 at the Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

The first will consider such aspects 
of supervisory development as the me- 
thodical training of supervisors, the 
development of desirable personality 
characteristics, the role of job manuals, 
developing understanding of employee 
attitudes and reactions, and evaluation 
of supervisory performance. Edward 
N. Hay, Personnel Officer, The Pennsyl- 
vania Company, will be chairman, and 
the panel will be composed of Dr. 
Marion A. Bills, Assistant Secretary, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company; Dr. 
Leland P. Bradford, Director, Division 
of Adult Education Service, National 
Education Association of the United 
States; Dr. Alfred J. Cardall, Director 
of Industrial Relations, John B. Stetson 
Company; R. S. Driver, Assistant Man- 
ager of Industrial Relations, The Atlan- 
tic Refining Company; Arthur R. Laney, 
Jr., Personnel Department, Washington 
Gas Light Company; and Dr. R. C. 
Rogers, Personnel Director, De Laval 
Steam Turbine Company. 

The session on the unionized office, 
which will be off-the-record, will be 
conducted mainly on a question-and- 
answer basis. Guy B. Arthur, Jr., Vice 
President and Director, American 
Thread Company, will serve as chair- 
man, and panel members will be Lewis 
Merrill, President, United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, 
C.1.0., Henry E. Niles, Vice President, 
The Baltimore Life Insurance Company, 
and a third speaker, to be announced. 

Other topics discussed at the con- 
ference will be “Gearing the Office to 
Competitive Operations,” “Top Man- 
agement Appraises the Office,” “An 
Office Program of Cost Control,” “Of- 
fice Layout for Effective Operations,” 
“Forms Simplification and Standardi- 
zation,’ “Tailoring Equipment to the 


Job,” “A Visual Control Board,” “Meas- 
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uring Office Output,” “What Office 
Workers Think About the Company,” 
“A New Concept of Merit Rating,” and 
“Significant Developments in Office 
Training.” 

Speakers will include: I. O. Royse, 
Vice President, AMA Office Manage- 
ment Division, and General Office Man- 
ager, Ralston Purina Company (who 
is in charge of the conference); Roy 
S. Mason, Office Supervisor, The Fuller 
Brush Company; Harold C. Pennicke, 
Management Counsel; F. J. Callanen, 
General Forms Control Supervisor, 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc.; R. 
V. Blair, Office Service Manager, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co.; Arthur H. Acken, 
Assistant Manager, General Office Serv- 
ice Department, Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York; Walter Wil- 
liams, General Office Manager, Chicago 
Mail Order Company; Dr. Arthur Kol- 
stad, Partner, Houser Associates; Roy 
Walls, General Office Manager, Bridge- 
port Brass Company; and Dr. Bradford. 


| Finance Conference 





To Offer Practical, 
‘How to Do It’ Data 


A down-to-earth, “how to do it” pro- 
gram is being planned for AMA’s 
Finance Conference, which is scheduled 
for December 6 and 7, at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New. York City. 

For example, a session on taxation 
will deal not with changes which should 
be made in the tax laws, but with the 
company accounting practices which 
will make those laws less burdensome. 
Some eight or ten 15-minute talks are 
being planned on various aspects of the 
subject, such as amortization, carry- 
back, carry-forward provisions, and ex- 
cess profits taxes. 

Similarly, there will be a symposium 
on costs, dealing with the various 
branches of company organization— 
marketing, production, etc.—and one 
on the management of capital, covering 
contro] of working capital, management 
of plant expansion capital, and the pros 
and cons of the different means of rais- 
ing capital. 

Other topics chosen for the sessions 
include “Government Controls in Your 
Business” and “Foreign Exchange and 
Export Markets.” 


Financial Reports Wanted 

AMA is bringing up to date its col- 
lection of annual reports to stockhold- 
ers, and will be grateful to companies 
which will send copies of reports 
issued this year to the Research and In- 
formation Department, American Man- 
agement Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

The Association would also welcome 
the receipt of annual reports or house 
organ articles on the company’s finan- 
cial situation issued to employees. 


New AMA Index Issued 


A completely revised edition of The 
Management Index, covering all AMA 
conference proceedings, special research 
reports, and issues of PERSONNEL from 
1932 through October, 1945, and in- 
cluding a catalogue of AMA publica- 
tions for the past 14 years, has just 
come from the press. Copies have been 
mailed to official company representa- 
tives, and will be sent on request to 
other interested persons. 
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